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THE SPANISH LOVERS. 


Don Axonzo CARpoNA, and his cousin 
Don Miguel, who residéd together at Burgos 
with the Count de Calvatare, father to the 
latter, were sent by him on their travels for 
two years toltaly. In Naples they took up 
their residence in the house of a nobleman, 
named Don Juan Sporzi, Marquis del Spi- 
noli, to whose prutection they had been re- 
commended. A daughter was the last re- 
mains of the illustrious house of this noble- 
man, to whom the marchioness her mother 
had no sooner given birth, than she expir- 
ed; leaving her as an inheritance a great 
share of beauty, and a thousand amiable 
qualities. All the affectionate effusions of 
the Marquis’s heart, were now centered on 
his lovely daughter, and the care of her 
education became his chief employment.— 
Nor were his most sanguine wishes disap- 
pointed; for as the young Leonora grew up, 
she became the admiration of the whole 
island. She had reached her fourteenth 
year, when the two Spanish cavaliers arriv- 


were smitten by the charms of Leonora, 
though ignorant of each other’s sentiments. 
She on the other hand, though she highly 
esteemed both, could only give her heart to 
one of them, and that one was Alonzo.— 
More reserved, and less ardent than his cou- 
sin, he appeared no way anxious to declare 
his passion, while Miguel embraced every 
opportunity that offered to convince the 
young lady that he adored her. At last, to 
get rid of his importunity, she referred him 
to the Marquis her father, assuring him that 
a parent’s commands alone could regulate 
her wishes in so important aconcern. See- 
ing no alternative. Miguel waited on the 
Marquis and proffered his suit. When he 
had finished, that nobleman asked him how 
he could be so imprudent: as to think of 
marrying without consulting his father.— 
To this Miguel replied that there was every 
probability of his father being pleased with 
the proposed alliance, which in every respect 
was truly noble and illustrious. But noth- 
ing could move the Marquis. He had de- 
termined on a refusal until the Count’s fa- 
ther had been personally consulted. 
Matters were in this situation when the 
period nearly expired at which the two 
youths were toreturn to Spain. A few days 
before their departure, the Marquis pro- 
posed to partake with them the diversion of 











ed at her father’s palace. Though the Mar- | 
quis’s family was originally from Spain, and 


he had resided many years at the court of! 


hunting the wild boar, a favourite exercise 
with the Sicilian nobility. Leonora, who 
had early learned to manage a horse, and 
bern often permitted by her father to share 


Naples, he retained not the gravity and! in these excursions, was one of the party. 


haughty demeanour of either of these peo- 
ple, but was free, open, and affable, inter- 
mixing with a becoming dignity. the ease 
and address of more polished kingdoms.— 
This freedom of sentiment extended itself 
to the education of his daughter; whose 
manners were formed, through his parental 
care, in a proper medium between the pre- 
ciseness of the Spaniard, and the levity of 
the French. As this was the case, when 
his young visitants arrived, instead of shut- 
ting his daughter up, and secluding her from 
their company, the Marquis permitted her 
‘o appear at his table and to make one in 
their pleasurable parties. 


It was not long ere both the cavaliers 


As they proceeded to the forest, Miguel rode 
on one side of the fair maid, and Alonzo on 
the other; each pleased with his situation, 
and endeavouring, by cheerful converse, to 
make the time pass agreeably away, till 
they reached the place where their prey was 
lodged. No sooner had they entered the 
forest, than a boar of an enormous size \/as 
roused from his covert, and briskly pursued 
by the dogs. Leonora, who wanted not 
spirit, pushed on her courser, and soon was 
one of the foremost of the company. The 
two young Spaniards secretly strove to out- 
vie each other in keeping nearest to her, 
and found an emulation, though free from 
rancour, spring up in their bosoms. While 
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(hey were thus eagerly pursuing their foam- 
ing prey, the boar turning ashort avenue, 
came suddenly on the foremost of its pursu- 
ers, and drove furiously at the horse on 
which Leonora rode: The spirited beast 
sprung from the boar, but could not so far 
avoid him as to prevent him from cutting 
with his fiery tusks the sinews of one of his 
hinder legs, so that, no longer able to sup- 
port himself he fell tothe ground. Miguel, 
seeing the danger his mistress was in from 
the struggles of the wounded horse, flung 
himself from his own, and luckily catching 
her in his arms as she fell, set her on her 
feet. This, however, would have little 
availed towards her preservation, had not 
Alonzo in the same instant, with great re- 
solution, thrown himself between the young 
lady and the boar, who was rushing on her 
with inconceivable fury, and must have 
given her a fatal wound, as she could by no 
means avoid him; but the brave young 
Spaniard, having sprung from his horse, that 
he might oppose his bristled antagonist with 
the greater certainty, placed his boar’s spear 
in so just a direction, that it entered the 
mouth of the enraged animal, and put astop 
to his career. In this position he stood im- 
moveable, the boar, in vain, striving to dis- 
engage himself, till the Marquis and some 
of the huntsmen came up, when the con- 
quest Alonzo had begun, was completed.— 
This adventure greatly increased that es- 
teem the fair Sicilian already felt for Alonzo, 
and magnified the comparative difference 
formed in her mind between that young ca- 
valier and his cousin. She considered him 
now as the preserver of her life, and wished 
that heaven would so dispose of her future 
fortune, as to put it in her power to testify 
her gratitude by the most tender sensations. 
But this was a wish that she dared not in- 
dulge; that implicit submission, which the 
female branches of noble families in Spain, 
and its dependencies, are early taught to 
show to the will of their parents, enabled 
her to suppress an expectation that probably 
might not be agreeable to her father, and 
she saw the day arrive that was fixed for the 
departure of the person she thus preferred 
to all others, with apparent composure. 
When the young strangers took their leave 


ef her, asigh, that sprung from a warmer 


source than that of friendship, escaped her. 
This Miguel, with the flattering hopes of a 
lover, placed to his own account. He had 
just before assured the Marquis, that he 
should never cease to love his fair daughter, 
but that having, on his arrival in Spain, 
agreeable to his injunctions, solicited his fa- 
ther’s consent, which he doubted not of pro- 
curing, he should immediately return to 
Sicily, and throw himself at his feet, in hopes 
of obtaining his also. He entreated that 
nobleman, in the most passionate terms, not 
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to dispose of her hand till that time. Dos 
Juan would not give him any absolute pro- 
mise; but he said enough to convince the 
young Count, that their union would not be 
displeasing to him. Miguel had hitherto 
concealed his attachment to Leonora from 
his cousin, but this arose not from want of 
confidence or from apprehensions of finding 
in him a rival, but merely from a reluctance 
he could not account for, to own a passion 
which he was at present forbid to encourage. 
Absence, however, now rendering a confi- 
dant necessary, to whom he might disclose 
his anxieties, and indulge the only pleasure 
an absent lover can enjoy, that of talking of 
his mistress, he seized the first opportunity 
that occurred, after their arrival at Naples, 
to speak in the warmest terms of the hospt- 
tality of the Marquis and of the charms of 
his daughter. 

Alonzo readily joined with himin cele- 
brating the praises of both; and when his 
cousin acquainted him, that he intended, on 
his return, to ask his father’s permission to 
pay his addresses to her, in which he had 
not been discouraged by the Marquis, he 
felt none of those pangs that arise from 
jealousy, or any desire to supplant him in 
her favour. Though he much admired the 
lovely Leonora, and experienced the most 
tender sensations, when her idea presented 
itself to his mind’s eye, yet he could not dis- 
tinguish the warmth he felt from the purest 
friendship; he consequently supposed he 
should be able to indulge, with equal disin- 
terestedness, the same innocent regard for 
her, when she became his cousin’s wife. 

In this disposition they both continued tiil 
they returned to Spain, which was accele- 
rated by a fatal indispo:ition that seized the 
old Count de Calvatra, a few months before 
the time fixed for the termination of their 
travels. The two young cavaliers, who 
happened to be at Milan, when they receiv- 
ed the account of this alarming event, hast- 
ened with the utmost expedition to their na- 
tive country; but the Count’s disorder be- 
ing a fever of a very inflammatory kind, 
they did not arrive in time to receive his 
blessing. Miguel lamented his father, as 
became a son actuated by the most perfect 
filial respect. But as youth is a season in 
which sorrow is not able to keep possession 
of the heart for any considerable time, when 
the fervour of his grief was allayed, and 
those regulations in his domestic affairs 
made, which his succession to his father’s 
fortune and honours rendered necessary, he 
resumed his intentions of completing the 
wished-for alliance. He solicited his cousin 
to accompany him on his intended expedi- 
tion, aud received from him his ready assent. 
The most perfect and tender friendship still 
reigned between them; and Alonzo, from 
his inexperience in the emotions of the heart, 
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did not apprehend that any 111 consequences 
could arise from being present at the nup- 
tials of his friend. 

Miguel and his cousin arrived at Messina, 
and were received by the Marquis, who was 
obliged by his concerns to make this place 
at times his residence, with every token of 
friendship and respect. Leonora was not 


less pleased with their return; at least with | 


the return of one of them. Notwithstand- 
ing she had carefully concealed the impres- 
sion Alonzo had made on her heart during 
his first visit, yet no sooner had he and his 
cousin left the island, than a melancholy 
overclouded her mind, that neither diver- 
sions, nor the distinguished attentions she 
was always sure to meet with, could dis- 
pel. Her chief delight seemed to consist 
in roving alone through the perfumed shrub- 
beries of the Marquis’s garden, and giving 
vent to her sighs and tears. She however 
endeavoured to assume a cheerfulness when 
in company, but to a discerning eye it was 
easily perceptible that the smiles on her 
countenance reached not to the heart. In 
this state were things at Messina when the 
young Spanish noblemen repeated their 
visit. An apparent tranquillity was all Leo- 
nora could boast of; but when they were 
introduced to her by her father, her mind 
was agitated in an uncommon degree. The 
satisfaction she felt from secing ouce more 
the man, whom of all others she esteemed, 
underwent no little abatement by Miguel’s 
being presented to her by her father as her 
future husband: and as she received every 
command of his with that submission which 
1s implanted, from her very childhood, in the 
mind of a Sicilian daughter, Miguel had 
no reason to be dissatisfied with his recep- 
tion. 

How unlike his cousin’s was the approach 
of Alonzo. He had no sooner entered into 
her presence, and beheld the ripened beau- 
ty of Leonora, which, when he last saw her, 
had not received the maturing glow of time, 
than his heart began to flutter, and a uni- 
versal trepidation spread itself over his 
frame; from which he found that what he 
lately supposed to be only friendship, was in 
fact a fervent and deep-rooted love. He 
approached her, therefore, with far less as- 
surance than Miguel had done; and bow- 


concealed the emotions of his mind. Leo- 
nora was not less affected. Her hand 
trembled while Alonzo pressed it ; a vivid 
blush suffused itself over her lovely face, 
and her heart experienced a similar palpita- 
tion to that of her lover. Fortunately for 
them both, the Marquis was at this time 
busily engaged in making some inquiries of 
the young Count relative to the death of 
his father, so that their sympathetic agitations 


melancholy spread itself over the counte- 
nance of Alonzo, which could not escape 
the notice of his cousin, or his kind in- 
quiries into the cause of it. At this junc- 
ture, the siroc (a sultry southeast wind, that 
at certain seasons sweeps over Sicily, and 
/causes an inconceiveable Jangour) happen- 
|ing to reign, to this he attributed the dejec- 
tion of his spirits; and even after the wind 
had changed, and the heat became more 
tolerable, he had made it serve as an excuse 
for his disorder, Leonora alone saw from 
what source it sprung, and had she been at 
liberty to follow her inclinations, would have 
poured balm into his wound. . 

As the day on which the intended nuptials 
were to be celebrated drew near, the anxie- 
ty of Alonzo increased, and Leonora beheld 
it with areluctance bordering on horror,— 
Though the eyes were the only vehicles by 
which the lovers had hitherto been able to 
judge of each other’s sentiments, the intelli- 
gence they conveyed had not been miscon- 
strued. Alonzo understood from those of 
Leonora, that she did not accept the offered 
hand of his cousin with that readiness which 
his claims to her favour seemed to demand ; 
and he likewise thought he saw a partial 
gleam dart from them which he might place 
to his own account; but in the same mo- 
ment an irremoveable bar arose in his mind 
that prevented him from profiting by the 
discovery. Could he indulge a thought so 
destructive to the bappiness of a relation he 
so much valued and esteemed? Honour 
and friendship forbade the very idea. Ho- 
nour and friendship, however, are too often 
but weak opponents to the instigations of 
love. The conflict in Alonzo’s mind was 
violent; and by the time the fatal day which 
was to annihilate his hopes, had reached 
within a se’nnight, be had arrived at a state 
of distraction scarcely to be described, and 
only to be equalled by that of his lovely 
mistress. At this important crisis, accident 
or the god of love, led them both to an 
orange grove, situated at the extremity oi 
the Marquis’s garden; a retirement as well 
suited to ihe soft whispers of two lovers, as 
that to which Dido and Auneas were driven 
by the same inexplicable power. The time 
during which there was a probability of their 





| escaping observation, not permitting those 
ing respectfully on her hand, with difficulty | 


ceremonious proffers of love on one side, 
and those denials on the other, which are 
usually the prelude to common courtships, 
after having candidly acknowledged their 
mutual attachment, and exchanged vows of 
eternal love and fidelity, they proceeded to 
devise means to avert the impending evil.— 
The claims of honour and friendship from 
him, or of filial duty and respect from her, 
weighed but a feather when placed in the 











scale against that fervent, heart-felt, invo- 


passed unobserved. From this moment a/|/untary affection, which they now avowed 
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to feel for each other, and of which they had 
s0 much reason to dread a dissolution.— 
Driven to desperation by the untowardness 
of their situation, they agreed to leave the 
island by the first conveyance that could be 
procured, and seek some country, where 
united in indissoluble ties, they might in- 
dulge that love which they found was not to 
be controlled. 

The preliminaries being settled, Alonzo 
hastened to the port, in order to inquire if 
there was any vessel ready to sail; and 
luckily found that a felucca was about to 
depart with the next tide for the island of 
Malta. As the place of their destination 
was not a matter of choice, and no time was 
to be lost, he agreed with the master to take 
himself and a friend on board, and by way 
of securing his secrecy, he paid him a hand- 
some sum, and promised him a further gra- 
tuity when they should arrive at the end of 
their voyage. How to impart this intelli- 
gence to Leonora was attended with diffi- 
culties; but having, by a significant look, 
obtained another interview in the orange 
grove, it was there agreed, that, having 
disguised herself in the habit of a man, she 
should leave her father’s bouse, attended only 
by afavourite female domestic in a similar 
disguise, and meet him at the port, about 
the hour the family retired to rest, which 
was the time the tide served. Every thing 
succeeded tothe wish of our adventurers: 
they got on board without discovery, and as 
the sails were already hoisted, were soon out 
of sight of land. When the morning dawn- 
ed, they found themselves clear of the Gulf 
of Messina, and sailing with a prosperous 
breeze towards Malta. But no sooner had 
they cleared the north-eastern promontory 
of the island, than a Tuscan galley of con- 
siderable force came in sight. As the ship 
they were on board was not prepared for 
making any resistance, they were immedi- 
ately captured. Alonzo ardently longed to 
resist the infidels, and to exert, in defence 
of one to whom he was attached by dearer 
ties than those of consanguinity, that valour 
which he had before given proofs of against 
them; but when the corsair came near 
enough for them to perceive its force, every 
idea of resistance vanished. 

As soon as the corsair arrived at Tunis, a 
more particular serutiny into the produce of 
their prize, took place; when the effeminate 
appearance of Leonora and her attendant 
soon discovered their sex. They were 
therefore arraved in such feminine habits as 
were best calculated to disnlay their beauty, 
and taken, with the rest of the slaves, to the 
slave market. The charms of Leonora 
were too conspicuous not to attract notice. 
The purveyor for the Dey selected her for 
his highness ; and as she entreated to be per. 
mitted to retain her attendant, an adequate 
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cousideration was given to the capiain ot the 
galley for her. The female slaves being 
disposed of, the men became the next arti- 
cle of sale; and as a few additional hands 
were wanted for carrying on some embellish- 
ments in the Dey’s garden, Alonzo, whose 
vouth and gracetulness first caught the eye 
of the purveyor, was fixed upon, with two 
or three others, for this purpose. 

It is now time to return to Sicily, where 
the abrupt departure of the fugitives caused 
no small degree of alarm. As neither the 
father, nor the intended of Leonora, had 
entertained the least suspicion of the at- 
tachment which had taken place between 
her and Alonzo, they could not account for 
their absence, or even suppose they were 
gone together. Their proceedings had been 
conducted with so much secrecy, that they 
were not missed till the next morning; by 
which time they were at too great a dis- 
tance to be overtaken, had their destination 
been known. But their elopement was no 
sooner discovered, than the Marquis and 
the Count set on foot everv possible method 
of gaining some clue that might lead to a 
discovery of the way they hadtaken. The 
first intelligence they obtained was from a 
seaman who happened to be on watch, ina 
vessel near the Maltese felucca, when she 
sailed, who described the person of Alonzo 
so minutely, that there could be no doubt of 
his being one of the persons they sought for, 
but who his companions were could not be 
ascertained, till some circumstances, un- 
folded by one of the Marquis’s domestics, 
convinced him that it could be no other than 
his daughter disguised in man’s apparel, and 
attended by her fille de chambre, in the 
same dress. What was now to be done? 
Miguel, through the impetuosity of his pas- 
sion, was for having a vessel, and immedi- 
ately sailing after them. But which way 
should he direct hiscourse? The sea would 
afford him no track to direct his pursuit.— 
At length, the Marquis and he were so for- 
tunate as to gain intelligence on this point 
also. A ship arrived at Messina the next 
day, which had seen the Maltese felucca 
captured, and from the description of her 
size and appearance she was known to be 
the same in which the fugitives had em- 
barked. No sooner had Miguel received 
this information, than he determined to set 
sail for Tunis, and either restore Leonora 
to the arms of her disconsolate father, or 
perish in the attempt. 

The report of Leonora’s extraordinary 
beauty had reached the palace before her, 
and greatly excited the curiosity of the 
Dey ; so that when she arrived he acknow- 
ledged the power of her charms, by receiv- 
ing her in a more gracious manner than he 
had been aceustomed to receive the newly 


| purchased slaves; and instead of availing 












































































































himself of the right her captive state gave 
him over her, as he saw her overwhelmed 
with grief, he committed her to the care of 
a eunuch, ordering every indulgence to be 
shown her till her mind should be more 
composed. Alonzo was likewise led to the 
palace, and placed under the superinten- 
dant of the royalgarden. Finding it would 
be to no purpose to give way to the des- 
pondency which had taken possession of his 
mind, he set about the work assigned him, 
with an alacrity and cleverness that gained 
him the favour of his master, who, pleased 
with his conduct, relaxed considerably in 
the severities he would otherwise have ex- 
ercised towards him. 

In the mean time, Miguel, whose progress 
had been retarded by contrary winds, ar- 
rived on the coast, and some of his crew 
being well acquainted with Tunis and its 
environs, he landed, under cover of the 
night, within a short distance from the gar- 
den of the Dey’s palace. No one but the 
most desperate of men would have engaged 
in such an undertaking ; and the most san- 
guime only, would have flattered himself 
with its succeeding. The grounds on which 
he had landed in this place were of the 
slightest texture. It is true, there was 
room for him to suppose that the beauty of 
Leonora would attract the notice of the 
Dey, and of course that she would be plac- 
ed in his Harem, at the foot of whose walls 
he had now landed. This being admitted, 
there was reason to believe that she might, 
now and then, be allowed to walk in the 
garden, during the gool of the evening: but 
there was scarcely the most distant hope of 
his being able to profit by these circum- 
stances. On the bare supposition however, 
he determined, if possible, to scale the wall 
of the garden, and either to return with the 
wanderer he had come in search of, or 
perish in the attempt. It happened that 
Miguel’s conjectures, though there were so 
many chances against them, were not, on 
the whole, ill-founded. Leonora was per- 
mitted to walk in the garden whenever she 
thought proper; and as her greatest plea- 
sure consisted in giving way to her medita- 
tions, or in conversing with her attendant on 
her unfortunate situation, she chose the most 
retired part of it for the purpose, and would 
often spend a great part of the night on this 
employ. On these occasions she was usual- 
ly attended by one eunuch only, who watch- 
ed her steps at a respectful distance, but al- 
ways kept within sight. In this part of the 
garden was situated the residence of the 
principal gardener ; and round his dwelling 
were several small huts appropriated to the 
use of his assistants, who were all locked up 
as soon as their daily work was finished.— 
Alonzo alone was an exception to this rule. 
Having acquired the good will of the super- 
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intendant by his assiduity and civility, he 
was Cot subject to the confinement his com- 
panions underwent, but was permitted to go 
in and out, as he pleased. 

In this situation were things within the 
garden, on the night when Miguel was pre- 
varing to enter it from without; Leonora 
was taking her accustomed solitary walk, 
and Alonzo, whose companions were all en- 
veloped in the embraces of Somnus, was in- 
dulging his melancholy thoughts near a yew- 
hedge, which separated the dwellings of the 
slaves employed on the gardens, from the 
pleasure walks. This night, absorbed in 
his meditations, he had rather exceeded the 
prescribed bounds, when he was suddenly 
aroused by the sound of two female voices, 
lowly conversing in the Spanish tongue.— 
The first suggestion of his mind was, that 
his lovely mistress and her attendant were 
the persons from whom the inchanting sounds 
proceeded, and his heart bounded with plea- 
sure at the thought of being so near them, 
but the recollection of the place he was in, 
and of the humiliating state to which he 
was reduced, immediately succeeding, he 
was thereby rendered motionless. At the 
moment Miguel, whose resolution and intre- 
pidity had enabled him to surmount every 
difficulty, gained the top of the wall, from 
whence he threw himself into the garden, 
near the spot where the eunuch was keeping 
watch over his faircharge. The Mahome- 
tan seeing a man so near him, instantly 
drew his cimeter, and thought, with one 
blow, to have punished him for his intrusion ; 
but Miguel, more agile and dexterous, 
| plunged his sword under the eunuch’s up- 
lifted arm, into his bosom, and he expired 
without a groan. Leonora and her atten- 
dant saw the conflict, without being able to 
discern who the intruder was, as the moon 
gleamed but dimly through the boughs of 
the trees. Excited by their fears, they 
hoth gave aninvoluntary shriek; which be- 
ing heard by Alonzo, he rushed through a 
small breach in the hedge, and snatching 
up the cimeter of the dead eunuch, before 
Miguel could ward off the blow, brought 
him to the ground. This afforded fresh 
|matter of astonishment to Leonora and her 
‘companion, who stood immoveable, and at a 
loss to account for these alarming incidents. 


they heard themselves addressed in their na- 
tive tongue, and discovered that the person 
who accosted them was Alonzo, A thou- 
sand mutual interrogations would have taken 
place, had not their attention been called 
off by the groans of the wounded man; 
when another wonder succeeded, the moon 
yielding at this moment a brighter gleam, 
they beheld in the person lying on the ground, 
on other than the young Count de Calvatara. 





This discovery did not in the least tend to 


But how was their surprise increased, when — 
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lessen the perplexities in which Leonora 
was involved. 

There was no time, however, for the in- 
dulgence of amazement, Alonzo’s suscep- 
tibility was awakened, and oppressed with 
the consciousness of his being the principal 
cause of the melancholy sight which pre- 
sented itself, he laid hold of his cousin’s 
hand, conjuring him to inform him how all 
this had happened. Miguel started at the 
well known voice, and made an attempt to 


rise from the ground, but finding himself 


unable to do so, through the great effusion 
of blood which poured from his wound, he 
heaved a sigh, and resumed his position. — 
Leonora now drew near, and seeing the sad 
effects, which her dislike to a umon with 


this young nobleman had occasioued, burst | 


into a paroxysm of grief, and testified, by 
the violence of her agitations, the concern 
She felt at the consequence of her impru- 
dent conduct. Miguel, recalled to life, as 
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minutes, the long absence of Leonora and 
her companion might cause an alarm in the 
Harem, and produce all the evils they 
dreaded. Impelled by these considerations, 
and more apprehensive on Leonora’s ac- 
count than his own, Alonzo flew tu the place 
where the ladders, with which they lopped 
the trees of the garden, were kept, and rearing 
one of the longest against the wall, after 
clambering a considerable way besides, at 
length gained the top of it. 

The Sicilian sailors, who waited on the 
other side for the return of Miguel, and 
who knew not, from the uncertainty of the 
light, but what it was that nobleman him- 
|self, throwing Alonzo a rope, he contrived 
| to draw Leonora up after him; but her 
companion, who could not boast of equal 
resolution, and could not be prevailed on to 
obtain her liberty by the same hazardous 
method, was left behind to the great grief of 
her mistress. The sailors stood in silent 










































it were, by these tokens of regard from 
Leonora, turned towards her an eye beam-|er; but, on being informed by Leonora, 
ing with forgiveness, and after having re-|(who was not unknown to some of them) 
lated in a few words, the steps he had pur-| that he had fallen a sacrifice ta the despe- 
sued for her recovery, as life he found had | rate attempt; and being sensible that, as the 
no charms without her, he entreated her to | \day was now breaking, the forfeit of their 
profit by the opportunity his rash attempt own lives would attend a longer delay, they 
had furnished her with of making her es- | all hastened on board, and proceeded to sea 
cape. Then reaching out his hand to Alon-| with the utmost expedition. They had not 
zo, a8 a proof of his forgiveness of him also, | proceeded far, before they perceived a ves- 
and repeating the samme injunction to him, |sel coming out of the port of Tunis, which 
he expired, lamenting the hardness of his | they concluded to be sentin pursuit of them ; 

fate. they therefore crowded all the sail and 

It was not in the power of language to|had recourse to the few oars they carried ; 

describe the situation of Leonora and Alon-| but as there was but little wind, and the 
zo on this melancholy occasion. They | corsair employed a much greater number of 
stood for some moments absorbed in grief! rowers, their pursuers gained on them every 
and amazement. But as the least delay|minute. Terror was now painted in every 
might be attended with fatal consequences, countenance, as the superior force of the 
the latter urged the necessity of seizing the |enemy annihilated every idea of a success- 
ouly opportunity that ever would offer of; ful opposition, and slavery seemed to be ine- 
escaping from a hateful slavery: not only 'vitable. Leonora, from the inability of her 
from slavery but from death; which would | sex to encounter such alarm, was peculiarly 
most surely be their doom, from the circum- | affected by the approaching danger; nor 
stance of a Mahometan’s being found dead | conld the most affectonate soothings of Alon- 
in the presence of Christians only, which! zo keep her mind in any tolerable degree ot 
was always punished with the greatest ri- | composure. A universal trembling, which 
gour. The apprehension of an ignominious | seemed to forbode some fatal event at hand, 
and painful death, acting like an electric | shook her whole frame. The corsair having 
spark on the mind of Leonora, she rushed | by this time so far gained on them as to be 
forward, without knowing whither she was | within gun-sbot, a ball fired from one of her 

going ; and Alonzo taking advantage of her ; bow-chase guns, grazed the side of Leono- 





expectation of the arrival of their employ- 












fright, led her towards that part of the wall 
from which Miguel had descended, in hopes 
of being able to devise some means for get- 
ting over it. 
reached the wall, the height of it appeared 
so great as to preclude all hopes of the lat- 
ter’s being able to get over it. But terror 
often inspires resolution as well as sharpens 
ingenuity. There was no alternative be- 
tween mounting the terrifying enclosure, or 
meeting amore terrifying death : 


When Alenzo and Leonora | whelmed the mind of Alonzo. 





ra’s head, as she lay reclined on the bosom 
of Alonzo, and put an immediate period to 
her existence. Distraction instantly over- 
Actuated 
by a desire of revenge, and regardless of 
his own life or that of his companions, he in- 
sisted on their shortening sail, and waiting 
for their pursuers, that he might at least 
have the satisfaction of dying by their hands. 
But the men, convinced that such a step 


ina few|could only be suggested by desperation, 








































continued to make the best of their way; 
nor had the threats or offered rewards of 
Alonzo any weight with them; they steadily 
pursued their course, till, at length, by dint 
of seamanship, added by a brisk gale, which 
luckily sprung up, they found themselves 
out of the reach of the corsair, and soon af- 
ter had the satisfaction to see him put about. 

Alonzo now gave himself up entirely to 
despair. Inattentive to all that passed 
around him, he hung over the corpse of his 
beloved Leonora, bathing it with his tears, 
and uttering the most passionate exclama- 
tions. In this state he continued till they 
arrived within sight of Sicily, when hearing 
the seamen give the signal for seeing land, 
it brought him to his senses. As the vessel 
approached the port of Messina, he prevail- 
ed on the seamen, by the offer of a very li- 
beral reward. to set him on shore on the 
nearest part of the coast of Calabra, and af- 
terwards deliver the dead body of Leonora 
to her father, that her remains might rest 
with those of her ancestors. When Alonzo 
arrived at Naples, he wrote the Marquis del 
Spinoli a full and just account of every cir- 
cumstance that had happened since he left 
his hospitable roof; imputing the misfor- 
tunes which had attended his flight with 
Leonora, to the excess of their love; and, 
imploring his pardon for having been the 
cause of so much unhappiness to him, he 


another love, but to consider his dear de-| 
parted daughter as his wife, till heaven | 
should unite them in a better world. As| 
soon as he had despatched his letter, he set | 
off in a private manner for Spain, where he 
assumed the monastic habit and the austeri- 
ties of the monks of Monsterrat. 








THE TRAVELLER. 


Tis pleasant, through the loop- holes of retreat 
To peep at sucha world; to seethe stir 
Ofthe great Babel, and not feel the crowd 











TOWN AND PAGODA OF DWARKA. 


DwarkKa is a town in the province of 
Guzerat, at the south-west extremity of 
Hindostan, of which we have the following 
particulars in Wallace’s Memoirs of India, 
a new publication :— 


In 1816 I belonged to the field-force sent 
against the pirates of Okamundel. After 
rooting out several nests, we invested 
Dwarka, and the chefs of that place were 
forced to surrender it, The town is small. 
It is surrounded with a weak wall and 
towers. An arm of the sea runs up along 
one of its faces, and forms a fine bathing 
place. The charms of this delightful sheet 
of water, which flows over sand so spark- 
ling, that the bottom may be seen at all 
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artful Brahman of establishing his worship 
here, under an incarnation of Vishau. 

On approaching Dwarka, I was struck 
with the magnificent external appearance 
of the temples. They stand on very 
elevated ground. One is an immense 
pyramid, at least 140 feet high, crown- 
ed with glittering balls, having a flag 
near the top, with asunand moon. It is 
curiously carved from bottom to top, like 
the pagodas in the south of India, and com- 
posed of prodigiously large stones. There 
are seven stories in the pyramid, and two in 
the base on which it rests. The other great 
pagoda is net so high, but it is broader; the 
roof is carried up curiously, by one retire- 
ment after another, till it ends in a circular 
form, surmounted by a ball and flag. 
Round the outside of that temple, both 
above and below, there are curious galle- 
ries or virandas, which were crowded with 
Brahmans, who live in the upper part of the 
temples. The four small pagodas are pyra- 
mids, with flags, and glittering tops, but 
they are not very striking objects, compar- 
ed with the two large temples. Ali these 
are built in the ancient Egyptian style of 
architecture. A handsome dome is put 
over the entrance to one of the pagodas, 
but I conceive this to have been a modern 
addition. You go from the bathing-place 
up to the temples by a long flight of stairs, 





concluded with vowing never to know | 22d pass through a strong gate, when the 


' whole at once breaks on’ the sight with 2 


wonderful grand effect. Indeed the bath- 
ing-place is also an object of curiosity. It 
extends along the shore in front of the town 


‘for four hundred yards, and there are no- 


ble flights of stone steps down to the waters 
which is so clear, that you can see the sa- 
cred fishes sporting about, quite tame, and 
feeding from the pilgrims’ hands. Along 
the bank, below the walls of the town, there 
are hundreds of little temples in the Grecian 
and Egyptian styles, supported on pillars. to 
screen the pilgrims from the sun, and for 
the Brahmans, barbers, &c., to sit in, who 
prepare the devotees for visiting the idols. . 
Runchor, the supreme idol, is on a 
throne m the great temple, and I could only 
see that he was gorgeously dressed, and co- 
vered with gold brocade. His face way 
frightfully painted, and he looked horrible 
amidst the glare of lamps that surrounded 
him in his abode, from which the light of day 
is excluded. In the other temples there are 
idols called Trincongee, Cullangee, &e. &., 
which relate to the exploits of Runchor, if 
my information be correct. I was nearly 
crushed to death by the pressure of the 
crowd. The great drums were beating; 
the trumpets were sounding; large conch 
shells were roaring; shrill instruments of 
music were heard jn all directions; the Brah- 
mans were praying aloud, and extorting of- 





times, perhaps suggested the idea to some 


ferings from the nowilling devotees, some of 
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whom were most anxious to purchase their 
certificates at as cheap a rate as possible ; 
the devotees were prostrating themselves, 
and muttering various dialects; and, in 
short, the whole was a scene of noise and 
confusion, which to be conceived must be 
experienced. 








THE DRAMA. 


SS 


— Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’scause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph on her efforts still attend. Brooks 











NEW-YORK THEATRE. 


CHERRY AND Farr Star.—This is one 
of the most splendid dramatic exhibitions 
ever witnessed at our theatre. The story 
itself, taken from one of the Tales of the 
Nursery, possesses little interest ; but this is 
amply compensated by the exertions which 
have been made to give a brilliant repre- 
sentation of the fairy scenes, pictured to 
the minds of youth when persuing the tale 
of the deserted children. All that fancy 
can depict of eastern splendour, all that the 
imagination can conceive of the enchanted 
scenery of this land of fiction, its luxu- 
riant groves, and its perpetual spring, fall 
greatly short of what the painter and the 
mechanic have been able to effect in the 
present instance; and although we may 
feel some regret that the introduction of 
pieces of this nature necessarily, for a time, 
exclude the more legitimate drama, we see 
no reason for censuring, as some of our 
contemporaries have done, the disposition 
thus shewn to gratify public taste, by study- 
ing variety. 

Miss Kelly supported the character of 
Cherry, with her usual ability and spright- 
liness. Her part, it is true, is not effec- 
tive; but this is not her fault. What she 
has to do, is well done, and this is all that can 
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talents of Mr. Jervis, who appears to be 
perfectly at home in the machinery of melo- 
drama, and in those parts where the pas- 
sions are represented by dumb-show. In 
Frankenstein he is inimitable, and has eli- 
cited universal applause for the masterly 
manner in which he performs that fictitious 
and horrific character. There is a harsh- 
ness, however, in his voice, and an earnest- 
ness in his delivery, which are far from be- 
ing agreeable when it falls to his lot to sup- 
port a part in the dialogue. 

On the whole, the admirers of splendid 
scenery cannot fail to relish the display, 
which has been got up with so much ex- 
pense in Cherry and Fair Star. Its first 
representation was witnessed by a crowded 
and fashionable audience, who expressed 
their approbation in repeated plaudits, and 
it has since lost none of its attractions, We 
are always pleased when we find the mana- 
gers thus compensated for their unwearied 
efforts to amuse the public. 


LONDON THEATRES. 





Covent GARDEN THEATRE.—An old 
comedy, entitled ‘4 Woman Never Vezed, 
or the Widow of Cornhill,” was performed 
at this theatre for the first time on the even- 
ing of the 9th November last. The author, 
Rowley, was a contemporary of Shak- 
speare, in the latter part of whose reign 
(for so we may denominate it) he figured 
both as a writer and an actor, like the im- 
mortal bard whom certain black-letter cri- 
tics have given him the credit of assisting 
in some of his productions. The following 
is an outline of the plot:—Stephen Foster, 
a prodigal spendthrift, is, at the opening of 
the piece, deserted by his friends, and dis- 
owned by his brother, a rich merchant. His 
nephew, however, is not so hard-hearted— 
he relieves his uncle, and, for his pains, is 
disinherited by his father, through the in- 
fluence of a step-mother. In this state of 





be looked for where there is a paucity in 


nothing of its elegance in the handsome 
garb of a boy, in which she appeared. We 
were also much pleased by the manner in 
which she acquitted herself in the dance, 
and in the combat; though in the latter 
scene we think the exertion was too much 
for her sex. 

The managers have been fortunate in ob- 
taining for the mechanical part of the busi- 
ness of the theatre, a gentleman of the 


destitution, Stephen is singled out by a rich 
the story represented. Her figure at all | 


times is prepossessing, and it certainly lost| 


Widow of Cornhill, who, being possessed 
with a fanatical idea that whom Heaven 
loves, in its mercy it chastizeth, fancies, 
from the untoward circumstance of all 
things having ever gone well with her, that 
she is a mark for its reprobation. She is 
too rich, too prosperous—in short, too hap- 
py. Stephen, therefore, whois a notorious pro- 
fligate, she thinks will dissipate her goods, 
and reduce her to be more on a par with the 
rest of her sex. She weds him, and by this 
lucky marriage he becomes Sheriff of Lon- 
don at the very time when his flinty-hearted 





| brother is reduced by an improvident specti- 












tion toa jail. Young Foster, whom, on his 
father’s casting off, Stephen had adopted, 
now succors his parent, in despite of his un- 
cle’s express prohibition, which is, however, 
given only the more fully to try the virtue of 
the youth. Master Foster, liberated from 
Ludgate, resolves to tell his story to the 
king in person, who is to dine with the citi- 
zens on Lord Mayor’s Day, in the Guildhall, 
and in whose presence an eclaircissement 
takes place, ending in the reconciliation of 
the brothers, and the union of Foster, 
Junior, with a certain Jane Browne, the 
object of his affections. 

The London papers say that this play 
with much of what may be called point and 
situation, contains many passages of great 
poetical beauty, especially young an 
description of his attachment, which Vy 
well challenge competition with any thing 
of the kind. Young and Charles Kemble 
played the principal characters, and never 
appeared to greater advantage. All the ac- 
tors acquitted themselves well; the scenery 
was good; and the success of the piece was 
complete. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


The proper study of mankind is man. 








MEMOIRS OF RICHARD WILSON. 


RicHarp Wixson was the third son of a 
clergyman, and born in Montgomeryshire 
in 1713. He was one among the most 
marked examples of neglected merit which 
has ever been found in the annals of disap- 
pointed hopes, though, like the martyrs of 
old (who suffered for propagating doctrines 
which have since swayed and influenced the 
destinies of mankind,) his works have ob. 
tained the suffrages of the enlightened, and 
influenced the practice of professors beyond 
those of any painter of his time and class ; 
and his style and colouring have become 
alike standards for taste and objects for imi- 
tation. 

Wilson displayed an early predilection for 
drawing, and was placed under a person by 
the name of Wright, an obscure portrait 
painter in Covent Garden, from whom he de- 
rived no great advantages. He went toltaly, 
and there discovered the true bent of his 
genius for landscape painting. During a 
six year’s residence in that country, he ac- 
quired a deserved celebrity, and returned to 
England in 1755, impressed with his own 
powers, and in some contempt, not perhaps 
totally unmerited, of his contemporaries. 
His return excited some interest, and much 
criticism in éhe coteries of art, at that time ; 
and those artists, &c., who then constituted 
themselves what they called a Committee of 
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Taste, and led the understanding of th¢ 
public in art, sat in judgment several times 
on him, and came to a resolution, purpori- 
ing— That the manner of Mr. Wilson was 
not suited to the English taste, and that if 
he hoped for patronage he must change it 
for the lighter stvle of Zucarelli. They 
voted also, in friendliness to Mr. W., that 
Mr. Penney the academician, who painted 
a fac-simile of the Death of Wolfe, &c. 
should be deputed to communicate the reso- 
lution to Mr. W., which was done accord- 
ingly. Wilson, who was painting at the 
time, heard it in silence, went on with his 
work, but soon turned round, and very 
coolly, and in the most contemptuous man- 
ner, gave such an answer to Mr. Penney, 
as sufficiently shewed the thorough indiffe- 
rence in which he held this self-constituted 
Committee of Taste. In London, cabals, 
quarrels, and the want of a due sense of his 
delightful and extraordinary powers, retard- 
ed his progress and embittered his days; till 
at length he retired, almost imbecile, to Co- 
lomondie, near Mold, in Wales, where he 
died in 1782; a very few of his latter mo- 
ments having been soothed by an indepen- 
dency left him by a brother. 

In person, Wilson was somewhat above 
the middle size, of robust make, and rather 
corpulent, his head, at the same time, being 
large in proportion to the rest of his figure. 
During the latter years of his life, his face 
became red, and was covered with blotches ; 
he had a remarkably large nose, and was 
much displeased if any one appeared to ob- 
serve it. This, perhaps, may be attributed, 
in a certain degree, to his fondness for a pot 
of porter, to which it was his custom not un- 
frequently to resort, and which at all times 
he preferred to the more expensive beverage 
of wine, even though it might be placed be- 
fore him. He wore a wig tied or plaited be- 
hind into a knocker or club, and a traingu- 
lar cocked hat, according to the costume of 
the time. 

Depressian and mortification, awakened 
by neglect, it may naturally be supposed, 
could not fail to operate severely on such a 
mind as Wilson’s, in which that sensibility 
so necessarily allied to a refinement of taste, 
must have predominated in a very high de. 
gree; the consequence of this was, that he 
became negligent of himself, both in person 
and manners. Mr. Northcote’s impression 
of Wilson was, as the writer of this has been 
informed, ‘that his mind was as refined 
and intelligent as his person and manners 
were coarse and repulsive ; and that discern- 
ment and familiarity with him were necessa- 
ry to discover the unpolished jewel beneath 
its ferruginous coat.’ He appears indeed to 
have been much respected and highly 
esteemed by those who were acquainted 
with his real nature and disposition. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 











——Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 





MINUTES OF 
CONVERSATIONES AT DR. MITCHILL’S. 


Additional T'rilobites of North America, 
with their Localities : from Specimens in the 
«Mitchillian Museum. 


1. Tritosite, from the Island of Anti- 
costi in the gulf of S.int Lawrence. A 
specimen in very good order, except that a 
portion of the tail is broken off; apparently, 
not much is missing. The actual length is 
scarcely three inches; while the real 
breadth almost amounts to three inches. 
The sides have more the appearance of a 
Seolopendra, or some analogous creature, 
than articles of this sort usually present. 
The head is distinct from the body; eyes 
small and prominent, though very evident. 
The remaining joints of the trunk, ten im 
number, are remarkably plain. The la- 
teral appendages or processes, on the two 
sides, from their flexuous approximations 
seem truly to have been legs and feet. On 
each side they are at least an inch long. 
The rock in which they are embedded is a 
whitish carbonate of lime, that may very 
well be denominated a marble. Some 
masses of it are granular and crystalline; 
filled in with abundance of entrochites and 
encrinites. The pieces were collected by 
the late able and distinguished botanist 
Frederick Pursh, Esq., and forwarded by 
him to me through Dr. F. Blanchet of Que- 
bec. I regret that a portion of them which 
I destined for the Royal Museum at Paris, 
and duly expedited, have, apparently, ne- 
ver reached their destination. The sorrow 
is the more poignant, inasmuch as trilobites 
are the subject of ardent investigation 
there, and these articles unknown and un- 
noticed. 

2. Trilobite from Canandaigua village in 
Ontario County, N. ¥Y. The present speci- 
men was presented to me on the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1824, by F. Granger, Esq., with 
information that it was dug up from a depth 
of eleven feet below the surface of the 
most elevated ground in the place. It is 
preserved in limestone, and is complete, as 
far as organic rehic <oes, in all its ostensible 
parts. The head is distinct from the body ; 
and so the tatl appears to be ; putting one in 
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mind of the caudal extremity of the lobster 
and{squilla. The eyes are large, compound, 
reticulated, and the right one ?peculiarly 
distinct. The joints in the back, counting 
tail and all, amount to about twenty; of 
these, twelve would seem to connect with 
the legs and feet; and the remainder with 
fins or caudal appendages, and the lateral 
processes, by reason of their sinuosities and 


| curvatures, more resemble legs and feet, 


than any other things ; putting the beholder 
in mind of the Centipede. 


3. Trilobites from a lime-stone cavern in 
Pike County, Pennsylvania. There are two 
specimens. One is very entire, with the 
pusterior or tail part completely doubled un- 
der; length, about two inches; breadth, an 
inch and a quarter. Head broad, with dis- 
tinct, remote, and reticulated large eyes ; 
joints of the back, twelve; of the tail, thir- 
teen, and of a small dimension; Jegs and 
fins corresponding to the number of dorsal 
end caudal articulations; The other is a 
fragment, about an inch in length. The 
head is entire ; and the eyes distinct, appear- 
ing to be of the same species with the pre- 
ceding. But where the joints of the body 
and the corresponding limbs ought to appear, 
there is only a plain and uniform surface. 

4. Trilobites from Munsey-hill, Susque- 
hannah, Pennsylvania, forwarded by Dr. 
Reynolds. They are three in number. 1. 
A neat small trilobite, doubled up, and its 
tail almost reaching its chin. The duplica- 
ture on the back is invested by a globe of 
Pyrites, or sulphuret of iron about the size 
of a musquet ball; while the head and tail 
are bent forward so as to project. On the 
former the punctated snout, the reticulated 
eyes, and the frog-like mouth are very 
plain; as on the latter, are the nine joints, 
with their corresponding fins on the two 
sides. 2. Another, in good preservation ; 
rather larger than the preceding. Joints in 
the back, twelve, in the tail, nine; with the 
corresponding fect in the former, and fins in 
the latter. Head, eyes, and mouth as in 
the preceding. Handsomely extricated 
from limestone; a little of which adheres 
in the curvature beneath. 3. The third is 
incrusted in whitish limestone, and so roll- 
ed up, or doubled round, that the head and 
tail nearly touch each other. Larger than 


either of the preceding: eyes distant and 





small; mouth, frog-like. 


The covering fs 





















































so far removed, that fourteen joints may be 
counted in the back, and nine in the tail. 
Legs proceed on both sides from the dorsal 
articulations, and fins from the caudal. 
Circumference, two inches and three quar- 
ters. 

As soon as the erudite publication of A- 
Brongniart, on these fossil and extinct 
tribes reached him, more than a year ago, 
Dr. M. made an abstract for more general 
information, which after having been read 
to the Lyceum, was printed in the N. Y. 
Medical and Physical Journal. Since 
which time a memoir on the American lo- 
calities of trilobites has been published in 
the transactions of that society, (Aunals 
No. 6. p. 188.) It is conceived the present 
article will furnish some further information 
on this curious and controverted subject. 








Notices from Foreign Journals. 


Lirerary.—M. Michaud is preparing, 
and is about to publish immediately, a new 
edition of his great work on the Crusaders. 
The author is editor of the Quotidienne. 


The literary world has eagerly received 
the two first volumes of the History of the 
Revolution, by M Thiers. It has created 
surprise to remark so much independence 
and wisdom, and facts so well displayed in a 
writer of 26 years of age. The remainder 
of M. Thiers’ work will comprehend the 
most remarkable and most terrible epochs 
of the French Revolution, 


Mr. Chambers has in the press a new 
elition of his Geographical Questions and 
Exercises, with an appendix, containing 
Questions on Astronomy. 


A map of India, compiled from the latest 
surveys and other authentic sources, en- 
graved by John Walker, on four large 
sheets, is announced; the scale two inches 
tu a degree, and the size five feet six inch- 
es in length by four feet four. 


Descriptions of a new process for tanning 
leather, at the usual expense, either with or 
without oak bark, in a quarter of the usual 
time, with extra weights and profits in these 
respects, by Mr. Burridge. 


A dictionary of the apparatus and instru- 
inents employed in the various operations of 
philosophical and experimental chemistry 
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LITERATURE. 


A Sketch of the Origin and Progress of the 

Institutions, for the Instruction of the 

Deaf and Dum in Pennsylvania, &c. 

TuE pamphlet whose title we have placed 

above, professes to give an accurate history 

of the establishments of the Institutions for 

the Deafand Dumb in Pennsylvania; and 

from the documents which the author ad- 

duces in support of his statement, we have 

no doubt of the truth of the facts he has laid 

down. Those institutions, while they re- 

flect great credit on the philanthropy of their 
founder, do equal honour to his ingenuity ; 

for it has been reserved for the present age 
to convey instruction to minds which nature 
herself seemed to have rendered incapable 
to the light of education. It appears by the 
present publication (which we have noticed 
only on account of the general importance 
of the subject) that Mi. David G. Seixas of 
Philadelphia was the first that introduced 
the system of instruction which now prevails 
in Pennsylvania. This circumstance in it- 
self constitutes an eulogium which, to use 
the phrase of an elegant writer of our coun- 
try, “should render his name as imperish- 
able as monumental marble!” and accord- 
ingly we find that the House of Represen- 
tatives of thatstate passed the following high- 
ly complimentary resolution. 

“ That the members of this House enter- 
tain the highest opinion of the talents and 
abilities of Mr. David G. Seixas, teacher of 
the Deaf and Dumb in the Philadelphia 
Asylum, and that THE GRATITUDE OF THIS 
STATE IS JUSTLY DUE TO HiM for his great 
exertions, and the masterly manner in which 
he conducts to light and usefulness the hi- 


therto obscured powers of a very interesting 
portion of the human family.” 


But it appears that, as in almost every in- 
stitution of the kind which is established 
amongst us, a petty faction quickly organ- 
ised itself, and after having given character 
and effect to the Institution, Mr. Seixas was 
dismissed from the situation of instructor. 
This is a reproach, to which, it will not be 
denied, we are unfortunately too much 
open; for after having availed ourselves of 
the services of those who have aflorded us 
some improvement in political or domestic 
economy, we too often forvet their worth, 
and “throw them like a loathsome weed 
away.” Wecannot better express our dis- 











with copper-plates; by a practical chemist. 


approbation than in the words of the Com- 











mittee of the House of Representatives 
appuinted to investigate the subject, 
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‘“‘ Mr. Seixas, prior to the examination of 
the pupils, delivered a perspicuous and elo- 


“‘ The dismissal of D. G. Seixas from the | 4¥e"t Address to the anditory, containing 


honourable situation which he occupied in 
the Pennsylvania Institution of the De 
and Dumb, your committee consider as 
striking instance of the uncertainty of all | 
huinan prospects. But one short year has | 
elapsed since D. G. Seixas appeared before | 
the Legislature, as the prominent agent in | 


founding an institution, the object of which | 
was, to convey instruction to an unfortunate | 
portion of our fellow-beings, the avenues to | 
whose minds had hitherto been considered 
as almost inaccessible, At that time he 
might be truly said to be an object of envy ; 
alone, without wealth, he had collected from 
the streets of the cily of Philadelphia, a por- 
tion of those unfortunate mutes, many of 
whom he fed, some he clothed, and instruc- 
tion he communicated to all: with some of 
those pupils he appeared before the Legis- 
lature last winter, and demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of all who saw him, that he had 
found means to communicate to the minds 
of those unfortunate beings, that information 
which is alone calculated to polish and dig- 
nify human nature. Then it was, that the 
glory of the conquerors of kingdoms was 
eclipsed in the splendour that surrounded a 
man who had thus discovered a plan of be- 
nefiting so very essentially an unfortunate 
portion of the human family. What is now 
his situation ? discarded and disgraced ; and 
just in proportion as his exaltation was great, 
so is his preseat degradation humliating. If 
we ask wherefore has he been discarded ? we | 
will seek in vain for the crime, or even any 
thing like positive proof of gross imprudence. 
Jt seeins to have been suspicion, and suspi- 
cion merely that has blasted his prospects, 
and cast a shade over his reputation.” 
What, however, aggravates in our opinion 
the impropriety of Mr. Seixas’ dismissal, 
was the introduction of a different plan of | 
education, which required double the time 
of instruction that was necessary under the 
system which the former had established. 
In the enmity of the faction we have men- 
tioned towards Mr. Seixas, they were wil- 
ling to sacrifice the ends of the institution ; 
and rather than that he should remain as in- 
structer, they would retard the benefits 
which that institution was desiguedito confer. 
The superiority of his mode of instruction 
is fully established by the voluntary testi- 
mony of the public papers; which the au- 
thor has collected in his pamphlet; and 
amongst the rest is the following from the 


Columbian Observer, adverting to an exhi- 





af | instruction, in comparison with others, and 
q | Particularly of the French System, and that 


| to which the Mechanical Arte are attached. 





bition of his pupils, which Mr. Seixas had 
made 


an exposition of his method of Deaf Mute 


| We hope to be able to procure a copy of his 


Address for publication. He clearly de- 
monstrated that the Public Bounty lavished 
on the Pennsylvania Asylum has been mis- 
applied, if not prodigally wasted, through an 
injudicious choice of the means of Instruc- 
tion. The exhibition was rather a compa- 
rative one, in relation to the pupils of the 
French System, and Mr. Seixas, satisfied 
every mind present, that under his system, 
the understandings of Deaf Mutes can be 
developed and instructed to a much greater 
degree, at least, in half the time, than by 
that practised by the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion.” 

Our limits will not permit us to enter fur- 
ther on this subject ; but we cannot con- 
clude without expressing in pointed lan- 
guage, ourregret that ‘* the City of brother- 
ly love” should so far have forgotten the tri- 
bute due to a liberal and enlightened phi- 
lantrophist, as to eject him from the superin- . 
tendence of ** an exalted charity” to the es- 
tablishment of which, he, himself, principal- 
ly contributed, and which, without his in- 
strumentality, could never have been found- 
ed. Such acts, so marked by prejudice and 
passion, by envy and malignity, must cast a 
stain on the character of a people which 
even many good traits will be utterly unable 


to efface. 








THE GRACES. 


‘ We come,” said they . and Echo said, **We come,” 
Ip sounds that o’er me hovered like perfume : 
‘* We come,’ THE GRACES three! to teach the spell, 





| That makes sweet woman lovelier than her bloom."’ 


Then rose aheavenly chant of voice and shell: 


“Let Wit, and Wisdom, with her sovereign Beauty 


dwell.”’ 





THE WOMEN OF COLOMBIA. 


Under the varied climates of the Andes 
and of the Llanos, the women exercise an 
equally irresistible influence over their in- 
dolent and enervated husbands, Unlike 
the Spaniards, who are confined within grat- 
ings, they are allowed the free indulgence of 
visits, balls, and amusements of every des- 
cription, without the least apprehension from 
the control of their husbands, who very 
rarely accompany them. It is generally 
thought that the greater the heat of a coun- 
try, the darker is the hair of the women; 
and that in cold countries it is commonly 
licht. These observations may apply in En- 












































































rope, but here the reverse is the case. At 
Carthagena we find females with white, and 
even sometimes red hair, while at Santa Fe, 
where the temperature is so cold, none but 
brunettes are to be met with. It is a sub- 
ject of some surprise to behold women on 
the coast of Colombia, at ten degrees from 
the line, whuse thick flowing hair is of a 
length which would excite the envy of our 
European fair. Those who are thus favour- 
ed by nature bestow much attention in dress- 
ing their heads, which they render their 
greatest objects of attraction, At Panama 
they form their hair into two tresses, which 
fall in graceful negligence upon their shoul- 
ders. At Carthagena they arrange it on the 
front of the head in thick curls, usually fix- 
ed by a tortoise-shell comb, among which 
they tastefully display flowers of various 
colours. In some parts of the Cordilleras 
they ornament their head with Cucuyos, 
shining insects, the brilliancy of which out- 
vies the splendour of the emerald. 

In the women of the hotter regions of Co- 
lombia nothing can be more beautiful than 
their heads; their features possess a delica- 
cy and their eyes a brilliancy which can 
only be met with amongst the Spanish la- 
dies. Their hand is exquisitely beautiful ; 
their foot extremely small, which is some- 
what detrimental to the equilibrium of their 
body, the continual swinging motion of 
which, when they walk, is far from being 
graceful. In general the Flemings may 
give an idea of the descendants of the Spa- 
niards in the Cordilleras. They are sprung 
from the same source, have each a climate 
equally cold, and bear a striking resem- 
blance to each other, even in their accent, 
which is almost the same; like the Flem- 
ings, the ladies of the tierras frios (cold dis- 
tricts) have a little too much embonpoint : 
they neither possess the melancholy of the 
English, nor the languish of the German 
women, but are distinguished by a gracious 
smile constantly playing around their lips, 
and which forms their true character; their 
countenance beams with an air of kindness 
and of gentleness, which their humane and 
charitable disposition never belies. 

The costume of the women of the Cordil- 
lerasis perfectly original: when they go 
abroad they wear a black silk petticoat, suf- 
ficently tight to display the proportions of 
their figure; a piece of blue cloth placed 
upon their head, and which descends trian- 
gularly as far as the waist, is arranged to 
conceal their arms, which are always naked, 
and of the face the eyes and nose alone are 
visible. Upon this mantle they wear, at the 
top of the head, a hat which, in the crown 
and rims, resembles the large felt hats of our 
sailors. The women of the coast are gradu- 
ally renouncing the elegant costume of the 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


— 





CREDULITY. 


Lord Bacon, in his Essay on Truth, tells 
us that “a mixture of lye doth always add 
pleasure.” We therefore recommend the 
following extracts from a dull book, publish- 
ed at the beginning of the 17th century, and 
entitled “ Miracuia Mertvorum et Vivo- 
rum,” to the future editors of the life of that 
renowned adventurer, Baron Munchausen. 
The author was a German jurisprudent, 
named Henry Kornmann, who is represent- 
ed by Bayle tohave been a profound scho- 
lar, and a very ravenous devourer of learn- 
ing. He bas no claim to originality of in- 
vention; but as to the readiness in be- 
lieving the inventions of others, he is clearly 
without a rival. We subjoin a few instances 
of the gravity with which he retails and 
propagates the most monstrous absurdities : 
In describing the wonders that are to be 
found in the South Sea, he tells us that Dio- 
dorus, the geographer, writes that ‘ there is 
an island in it where the inhabitants are 
four cubits taller than the inhabitants of 
Greece and Italy—their bones are not hard 
but flexible, like nerves—their tongue is 
divided in two from the roots, so that they 
can keep up a conversation with one man 
with one half of their tongue, and with 
another, with the other at the same time. 
Alluding to thie Molucca Islands, he assures 
us, with inimitable simplicity. that ‘* in the 
Island of Ceylon, which is one of them, there 
is a nation with ears so large that they hang 
down to their shoulders, and that in another 
island close by it, there is a nation with ears 
still longer. The inhabitants of it are ac- 
customed when they goto sleep, to lay down 
on one ear and to cover themselves up with 
the other!” ‘This story, he informs us, is to 
be found in that celebrated autbor, Maxi- 
milianus Transylvanus, of whose celebrity. 
however, we are at this time of day unfor- 
tunately ignorant. A Knight of the name 
of Pigafetta pledges his credit for the truth 
of it, as any of our readers may see, who 
choose to refer to his History of the East 
Indies. 

To match this people, who make cover- 
lets of their ears, the worthy German in- 
forms us that there are a people in India who 
make a parasol of their foot. This story 
rests on the authority of Solinus, who, in his 
53d chapter, enlightens the world by telling 
it, that ‘* there is a nation of one-eyed peo- 
ple in India, who, though they have but one 
leg, are still endowed with singular fleet- 
ness, When they want to protect themselves 
from the heat, they fling themselves on their 
back, and recline under the shade of their 
foot, which is immensely large.” He like- 





Andalusians to adopt that of the English. 


wise quotes a sentence from St. Augustin’s 
37th Sermon to his brethren in the wilder- 
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ess, Which puts it beyond all doubt that 
there are such beings in the world as men 
who wear their heads, or rather eyes, be- 
neath the shoulders. This eccentric Saint 
says—‘* When I was Bishop of Hippo, I 
went with some servants of Christ into Ethi- 
opia, with the intention of preaching our 
Holy Religion. There we saw many men | 
and women, not having any heads, but | 
large eyes fixed in the breasts.—Their 
other members were like our own.” Pliny, 
Mela, and Solinus, all speak of the exist- 
ence of such persons ; but none of them was 
so favoured by fate as to be permitted a 
sight of them. St. Augustine, however, 
was more fortunate—he saw them, or at 
least says he saw them; and who would dis- 
believe the word of a saint? St. Augustine, 
in his treatise, ‘* De Civitate Dei, lib. 6. 
cap. 8.” pledges his saintly word that there 
is in Ethiopia a nation which has no mouth 
or tongue, but which lives entirely upon air; 
but he does not say whether these singular 
persons fell under his own inspection. 

The following is told in the life of Grego- 
ry the Great by a nameless German :— 
‘* When Augustine, the Monk, was sent to 
England by Gregory the Great to preach 
the Gospel, he was ridiculed and insulted by 
a family in Dorchester, who pinned frog-tails 
(ranarum caudas) to his garments. From 
that day all the descendants of that unfortu- 
nate family have been born, like beasts, 
with a long tail.” 

A short time ago an account appeared in 
the English papers of a servant girl who was 
restored to life after she had been consider- 
ed dead for five or six days. This would 
not have appeared at all extraordinary to 
our learned German ; for he assures us that 
** Gocellin, a nephew of the archbishop of 
Cologne, as he was crossing the Rhine in his 
childhood, fell out of the boat into the 
river: and in spite of his attendants sunk 
and was no more seen. Fifteen days afier- 
wards he was fished out of the river (expis- 
catus est). As they were taken him to church 
to bury him, he surprised his pall-bearers by 
starting in his coffin, and telling them that 
they need not go any farther as he was quite 
alive. We shall conclude this collection of 
wonders by a single specimen taken out of 
a book of them written by Peter Damianus, 
archbishop and Cardinal of Ravenna. He 
tells us that ** Robert, King of France, took 
a woman to his wife, who was his near re- 
lation. She bore hima child who had the 
head and neck of a goose. The Bishops of 
France on hearing of this portentous birth, 
excommunicated both him and his wife.” 
Robert was more unfortunate in his punish- 
ment than in his fate; for though he might 
be first, he certainly was not the last king 
who has found himself the father of a son 





with the head of a goose. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


No. 17. Voi. If. of New Series of the M1- 
NERVA will contain the following articles: 


PorpuLar TALEs.—4 Sketch (original.) 
Story of the Churning of the Ocean. 

THE TRAVELLER.—The Persians in 1812. 
No. I. 

THE Drama.—London and Paris Theatres. 

BrioGRAPHy.—Memoirs of Welsh the Com- 
poser. : 

ARTS AND ScrENcES —Conversationes at 
Dr. Mitchill’s. Scientific and Literary No- 
tices from Foreign Journals. 

LiTERATURE.—On Lord Byron; by Sir 
Egerton Brydges. 

THE Gracks.— Conjugal Affection. Con- 
fessions of a French Woman. 

M1scELLANEOUS.—-The Pockct-handker- 
chief. 

PoETRY.—Original and other pieces. 

GLEANER, RECORD, ENIGMAS. 








THE RECORD. 





— —A thing of Sbredsand Patches. 





It is calculated that the vallies of the Wyom- 
ing and Lackawannock, contain beds of coal 
which will yield, at least, 5000 millions of tons. 

The first number of a new literary work, en- 
titled ‘The New-York Review and Monthly 
Magazine, will be published by Bliss and 
White on the Ist May next. It is intended to 
supersede the * Atlantic Magazine.’ 

The skin of a cat entirely white, except a 
black spot in the middle, on being stretched out, 
in Westchester (Penn.) and nailed up to dry, 
the black spot exhibited a beautiful female pro- 
file, the hair turned up on the back of the head, 
and secured by a comb. 

Mr. Jobn Miller, bookseller in London, has 
invented a printing press, worked by mechani- 
cal power, which will throw off two thousand 
impressions in an hour, by the assistance of 
only one man to direct the machine, and four 
boys to lay and remove the paper. 

‘The Recollections of the life of Lord Byron. 
By R. C. Dallas,’ is spoken of, in the London 
journals, as a * humbug,’ and as ‘filled with 
cant of the vilest and most disgusting nature.’ 





MARRIED, 


J. H. Lamb, Esq. to Miss E. Haynes. 
Mr. J. Black to Miss R. Gray. 
Mr. T. Thornell to Miss E. Adamson. 


DIED, 


Mrs. E, M’Cready, aged 78 years. 
Mr. W. M. Wilson. 

Mr.J.O. Mackie. 

Mrs. J. M. Mackie. 

Mr. J. M. Aims, aged 63 years. 
Mrs, C. B. Granger, aged 43 years. 












POETRY. 





“It is the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an ovour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it atint More magical thanthe blush of morning.” 


-_-~- 








For theMinerva. 


The ‘* Decision of the Flower’’ is from the pen of 
the English improvisatrice, a young lady scarcely 18. 
She is a true daughter of song. 


Tis a history 
Handed from ages down ; a nurse’s tale. 
Southey’s Thalaba. 
There is a flower, a purple flower, 
Sown by the wind, nursed by tbe shower, 
O’er which Love has breathed a power and spell 
The truth of whispering hope to tell. 
Lightly the maiden’s cheek has prest 
The pillow of her dreaming rest, 
Yet a crimson blush is over it spread 
As her lover’s lip had lighted its red. 
Yes, sleep before her eyes has brought 
The image of her waking thought,— 
That one thought hidden from all the world, 
like the last sweet hue in the rose-bud curled. 
The dew is yet on the grass and leaves, 
The silver veil which the morning weaves 
To throw o’er the roses, those brides which the sun 
Must woo and win ere the day be done. 
She braided back her beautiful hair 
O'er a brow like Italian marble fair. 
She is gone to the fields where the corn uprears 
Like an eastern army its golden spears. 
The lark flew up as she passed along, 
And poured from a cloud his sunny song ; 
And mapy bright insects were ov wing, 
Or lay on the blossoms glistening: 
And with scarlet poppies around like a bower, 
Found the maiden her mystic flower. 
Now, gentle flower, I pray thee tell 
if my lover loves me. and loves me well ; 
So may the fall of the morning dew 
Keep the sun from fading thy tender blue. 
Now I number the leaves for my lot, 
He loves not, he loves me, he loves me not, 
He loves me,—yes, (hou last leaf, yes, 
i'll pluck thee not, for that last sweet guess! 
‘* He loves me,” **‘ Yes,” a dear voice sighed:— 
And her lover stands by Margaret’s side. 


i 


THE POET’S BRIDAL DAY SONG, 


By Allan Cunningham. 


O! my love’s like the steadfast sun, 

Or streams that deepen as they run; 
Nor hoary hairs, nor forty years, 

Nor moments between sighs and tears,— 
Nor nights of thought, nor days of pain, 
Nor dreams of glory dreamed in vain,— 
Nor mirth, nor sweetest song which flows 
To sober joys and soften woes, 

Can make my heart or fancy flee 

One moment, my sweet wife, from thee ! 


Even while 1 muse, I see thee sit 
In maiden bloom and matron wit— 
Fair, gentle as when first I sued, 
Ye seem, but ofsedater mood; 

Yet my heart leaps as fond for thee 
As when, heneath Arbigland tree, 
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We stayed and wooed, and thougat the moon 
Set on the sea an hour too soon; 

Or lingered ’mid the falling dew, 

When looks were fond and words were fer. 


Though I see smiling at thy feet 

Five sons and ae fair daughter sweet; 

And time and care and birth time woes 

Have dimmed thine eye, and touched thy rose; 
To thee and thoughts of thee belong 

All that charms me of tale or song; 

When words come down like dews unsought 
With gleams of deep enthusiast thought, 

And fancy in her heaven flies free— 

They come, my love, they come from thee. 


O, when more thought we gave of old 

To silver than some give to gold, 

’Twas sweet to sit and ponder oer 

What things should deck our humble bower ' 
*T was sweet to pull, in hope, with thee 
The golden fruit from Fortune’s tree; 

And sweeter still to choose and twine 

A garland for these locks of thine— 

A song-wreath which may grace my Jean, 
While rivers flow and woods are green 
At-times there come, as come they ought, 
Grave moments of sedater thought,— 
When Fortune frowns, nor lends our night 
One gleam of her inconstant light; 

And hope, that decks the peasant’s bower, 
Shines like the rainbow through the shower ; 
O then I see. while seated nigh, 

A mother’s heart shine in thine eye; 

And proud resolve and purpose meek, 
Speak of thee more thav words can speak, 
I think the wedded wife of mine 

The best of all that’s not divine ! 


-— a 


FRIENDS. 
(By Montgomery.) 


Friend after friend departs ; 
Who hath not lost a friend ? 
There is no union here of hearts 
That find not here an end; 
Were this frail world our final rest, 
Living or dying none were blest. 


Beyond the flight of time.— 
Beyond the reign of death,— 
There surely is some blessed clime, 
Where life is nota breath; 
Nor life’s affections transient fire, 
Whose sparks fly upwards and expire! 


There is a world above, 
Where parting is unknown ; 
A long eternity of love 
Forme: for the good alone: 
And faith beholds the dy ing here 
Translated to that glorious sphere ' 


Thus star by star declines, 
Til) all are past away ; 
As morning high and higher shines 
To pure and perfect day : 
Nor sink these stars in empty night, 
But hide themselves in Heaven’s own light. 


—>>_. 
THE CONVICT SHIP. 


(By M‘Hervey. Trin. Coll. Cam.) 


Morn on the waters!—and, purple and bright, 
Bursts on the billows the flashing of light - 


























































() er the glad waves, like a child of the sun, 
See the tall vessel goes gallantly on; 
Full to the breeze she unbosoms her sail, 
And her pennon streams onward, like hope, in the gale: 
The winds come around her, in murmur and song 
And surges rejoice, as they bear her along; 
See !she looks up to the golden-edged clouds, 
And the sailor sings gaily aloft in the shrouds; 
Onward she glides, amidripple and spray, 
Over the waters,—away, and away! 
Bright as the visions of youth, ere they part, 
Passing away, like a dream of the*heart! 
Who—as the beautiful pageant sweeps by, 
Music around her, aod sunshine on high— 
Pauses to think, amid glitter and glow, 
Oh! there be hearts that are breaking below! 
Night on the waves !—and the moon is on high, 
Hung, like a gem, on the brow of the sky, 
Treading its depths in the power of her might, 
And turning the clouds, as they pass her, to light! 
Look to the waters '!—asleep on their breast, 
Seems not the ship like an island of rest ? 
Bright and alone on the shadowy main 
Like a heart-cherished home on some desolate plain! 
W ho—as she smiles in the siivery light, 
Spreading her wings on the bosom of night, 
Alone on the deep, as the moon in the sky, 
A‘phantom of beauty—could deem, with a sigh 
That so lovely a thing is the mansion of sin, 
And souls that are smitten lie bursting within? 
W ho—as he watches her silently gliding— 
Remembers that wave after wave is dividing 
Bosoms that sorrow and guilt could not sever, 
Hearts which are parted and broken for ever? 
Or deems that he watches, afloat on the wave, 
The death-bed of hope, or the young spirit’s grave? 
’ Tis thus with our life. while it passes along, 
Like a vessel at sea, amid sunshine and song! 
Gaily we glide, in the gaze of the world, 
With streamers afloat, snd with canvass unfurled‘ 
All gladness and glory, to wandering eyes, 
Yet chartered by sorrow, and freighted with sighs :— 
Fading and false is the aspect it wears, 
As the smiles we put on, just to cover our tears: 


And the withering thoughts which the world cannot 


know 
Like heart-broken exiles, lie burning below; 
Whilst the vessel drives on to that desolate shore 


Wherethe dreams of our childhood are vanished and 


o’er! 
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WED ME NOT. 


By John A. Heraud, Author of The Legend of St. Loys. 


As my soul’s health. lt love thee; 
Vet if thou have a thought 

I love aught else above thee, 
Wed me not! 


Oh! love me as sincerely, 
Be weal and woe forgot! 

If thou love wealth more dearly, 
Wed me not! 


If while the summer smileth 
Upon the sun-loved spot, 

Thine echo smile beguileth, 
Wed me not! 


If poverty’s fou) weather 
Could make thee curse the lot 
That brought us two together ,— 
Wed me not! 
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Rut if the shade and sun, jeve, 
Be each alike to thee, 

So but our doom be one, love, 
Wed with me. 


ae: 


THE BRACELET. 

By Robert Herrick, 1648. 
Why I tie about thy wrist, 
Julia, this my silken twist, 
For what other reason is’t ’ 


But to shew thee how in part 
Thou my pretty captive art ? 
But thy bond-slave is my heart. 


*Tis but silk that bindeth thee, 
Knap the thread, and thou art free : 
But ’tis otherwise with me. 


1 am bound, and fast bound, so 
That from thee I cannot go ; 
If 1 could, 1 would not so! 








ENIGMAS. 





** And justly the wise man thus preached to usall, 
Despise not the value of things that are smail.”’ 








Answers to PUZZLES in our last. 


PczzvLe 1.—Bank. 
PuZzueE 11.—~Buck. 


NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 


Just emblem of the fickle mind, 

My airy measures change as wind; 
Devious from clime toclime I range, 
True only to perpetual change; 

Now the fainting traveller’s aid, 
Calmly I spread the grateful shade ; 

Fair light sits smiling on my brow, 

And through my form new beauties glow ; 
And now with threatening darkness crown’d, 
Dread and dismay [ dea! around; 

Bid the rude torrent sweep the earth, 
And, bellowing red-wing’d fury forth, ' 

In the dire work of death engage, 

While black destruction speaks my rage. 
Again my softening aspect clears, 

Pale man recovers from his fears: 

And now my deep-mouth’d terror’s o'er 

i vanish, and am seen no more. 


Il, 


In shining crimson clad, and uncontro}'d, 

1 soon subdue the great, thefrich, the bold; 
Oft when I come, I call for generous wine, 
And then perhaps depart,—such grace is mine! 
To me great lords and princes tribute bring 

Of viands nice, aud every dainty thing : 
Ungrateful I! on these fine things 1 dine, 
And straight these lords and princes I confine. 
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